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A PLEA FOR JUSTICE. 



BY ALEXANDER C. HUMniEBYS. 



Here in the United States it lias always been, and still is, our 
boast that we tax property to give a free education to the masses, 
and that we do not tax the property of educational institutions. 

It is coming to be understood that we have been unduly com- 
placent as to the efficiency of our educational schemes and meth- 
ods. At least a substantial minority of educators and legislators 
now hold that a system which is designed to educate the masses 
for self-support as a necessary preliminary to efEective citizen- 
ship should not include the college as the goal for all. Such a 
system is a better subject for Fourth-of-July oratory than for 
the qualifying of the masses to gain self-respect through self- 
support. 

But the other claim, that our State and national Governments 
do not tax educational institutions, is one which generally can 
be supported by the facts. An exception, fortunately rare, can 
be found in the case of an institution of national and even in- 
ternational reputation, namely, the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology. This institution has been discriminated against both by 
the local authorities and by the national Government. 

The local Government has refused to exempt from taxation 
certain lands in area within the limits set by the Statute, and 
used only in connection with its educational work; and the na- 
tional Government collected a large amount from the Institute's 
original endowment which other like institutions refused to pay 
and whose assessments were remitted. The amount so paid by 
the Institute the Government has unjustly retained, notwith- 
standing repeated petitions that the Institute be reimbursed and 
so placed upon an equal footing with other educational institu- 
tions. 
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The facts are briefly as follows: The War -Tax Act of 
1863, amended in 1864 and 1866, imposed taxes on legacies, 
inheritances, successions, etc. Edwin A. Stevens, of Castle 
Point, Hoboken, died in 1868, leaving $750,000 to found 
the Stevens Institute of Technology, $500,000 being in the 
form of productive endowment, $100,000 in land and $150,000 
with which to erect a building thereon. Under the Act cited, 
the Stevens bequest was assessed $45,750, being six per cent, on 
$762,500. Not satisfied with assessing on the amount as be- 
queathed, the local officials of the national Government arbitrarily 
and erroneously increased the valuation of the land $12,500 for 
the purpose of the assessment. Thus the productive portion of 
the endowment was reduced more than nine per cent. 

Under this law other institutions of learning had previously 
been assessed but had refused to make payment. Evidently the 
trustees of the estate of E. A. Stevens, who also were the original 
trustees of the Institute, were not informed as to the refusal of 
pay on the part of other educational institutions and that steps 
were in contemplation looking to their relief from obligation. 
Within twenty-eight days of the receipt of the tax bill, under 
heavy pressure from the local United States Internal Eevenue 
Collector, the amount was paid in full. 

In July of the succeeding year the movement to relieve the 
other institutions assessed, but which had not paid, took shape 
in special relief bills which were passed. Thus the amounts 
assessed against these institutions, but not paid, were "remitted 
and released." Also in July, 1870, the Congress passed a gen- 
eral Act which repealed all provisions of existing laws " whereby 
any tax or duty is laid upon bequests ... for public uses of 
a literary, educational or charitable character." But no provision 
was made for the relief of the one institution which had met its 
obligation to the Government and done so promptly. Congress 
has been petitioned repeatedly to right this evident wrong. 

When the writer assumed the presidency of the Institute, he 
inaugurated a thorough investigation as to the facts and then 
reopened the subject in Washington. Since then bills for re- 
lief have been before the Congress continuously, and the 
alumni of the Institute have taken an unusually active part 
in pressing for justice. The following bills are now before 
Congress and have been referred to committees : House of Eepre- 
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sentatives, No. 20338, referred to the Committee on Claims; 
Senate, No. 6570, referred to the finance Committee. Almost 
without exception Kepresentatives and Senators, when spoken to 
privately, admit that the Institute's claim is manifestly just and 
should be met by the passage of these bills. The only argument 
in opposition which has been advanced to the writer is that the 
repayment of the amount would open the doors to other claimants. 
To this the reply has been made that this is an isolated case 
and, therefore, should be considered on its merits. This righteous 
claim for the return of money, which never should have been 
collected, cannot honestly and intelligently be confused with other 
claims differing in all or many particulars. 

The Treasury Department claims that between the years 1863 
and 1870 other educational institutions under this law paid taxes 
on legacies. The Institute's representatives, after diligent search 
and inquiry, have failed to learn of a single such case and the 
Treasury Departm.ent has been unable to cite one. But let that 
be as it may, the Institute's claim can be paid without opening 
the doors for claims covering reimbursement of moneys so paid 
prior to the beginning of the movement which resulted in 1870 
in the passing of the special and general legislation which relieved 
those institutions which had been assessed but had refused to 
make payment. At least relief should be extended to all those 
who were incll^ded within the period set by the assessment longest 
delinquent, and certainly these should include the one institution 
which was assessed within that period but was not delinquent. 

This case of injustice is aggravated by the fact that the Stevens 
Institute was the pioneer in the theoretical teaching of mechanical 
engineering, and its methods and experience have served as a 
standard and guide for many other institutions of higher learn- 
ing that have taken up the theoretical teaching of mechanical 
engineering to the great benefit of the country at large. 

The proof of the success of the Institute in the efficient prac- 
tical training for citizenship, and especially for service in the 
industries, is to be found' in a study of the directory of the In- 
stitute's alumni. These men are found to be occupying positions 
of authority in all branches of engineering and all fields of in- 
dustry, as well as in other vocations. The variety of vocations 
shown by this study indicates that the Institute authorities, while 
providing a specific training along lines of practical efficiency. 
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have not failed to recognize their responsibility to furnish the 
opportunities for that breadth of training so essential to good 
citizenship. 

The injustice of the case cited is emphasized by the fact that 
the Institute is probably the least liberally endowed institution 
of its kind and standing in the United States and now is in 
most pressing need of an addition to its endowment. 

It is also emphasized by the fact that the founder of the In- 
stitute, whose legacy was assessed, with his father and brothers, 
helped forward the industries of the country probably as no other 
group of men did. They also placed their talents and their means 
at the service of the State and Federal Governments more than 
once in times of national peril. 

The Institute authorities claim as a right, and not as a favor, 
that this money should be returned, and with interest. The 
Eepresentatives and Senators in Washington should face this 
case on its merit and set an example in the practice of equity. 

Alexander C. Humphreys. 



